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TO TEACHERS EVERYWHERE 


> 
> 





W E NEED to develop strong teachers in all 

fields of study to hold our own in this age 
of fierce intellectual competition. Because of the 
nature of the age, we are especially concerned 
with several areas of critical need, and Congress 
has just enacted new legislation which will help 
us to meet the requirements of these areas. 

The new Act (National Defense Education Act 
of 1958) offers tremendous opportunity and 
challenge to teachers to seek out and help all 
students to make the most of their abilities. And 
I want to stress all students. Much has been writ- 
ten and said about helping the bright student to 
get the maximum out of every school day, and 
certainly we need to make the most of our indis- 
the brains and talents of the 


pensable resource 


most gifted 


The American system of education, however, is 
founded on the principle that all of the children 
of all of the people have the right to all of the 
education they can use. I would urge teachers, 
therefore, not to think of the new legislation as 
designed to advance opportunity merely for the 
gifted but for all levels of ability. And to teachers 
everywhere in these troubled times | would like 
to say: Try to find all the talent there is in every 
child and then magnify his strengths rather than 
his weaknesses, remembering that it is what’s 


right, not what’s wrong, with him that counts. 


From dedication address given at the Rhode Is- 
land College of Education, Providence, R. L, 
October 26, 1958 
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EDUCATION AND GOVERNMENT 
ME ass oS ee 


U. S. S. R. visitors 
TEAM of nine U. S. S. R. edu- 
cators arrived in Washington, 
D. C., November 16 to spend five 
weeks in the United States observing 
American They are re- 
turning a visit made to their country 


education. 


last spring by a group of U. S. edu- 
cators. headed by Commissioner Der- 
thick. Both visits are the result of an 
agreement made by the U.S. S. R. and 
the U. S. A. in January 1958. 

At the request of the U.S. S. R. mis- 
Office of Education has 
arranged a program of visits to edu- 


sion, the 


cational institutions at all levels, both 
public and private, in Boston, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Lansing, Nashville, San 
Angelo, San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City. Milwaukee, and the vicin- 
ity of Washington, D. C. 

At the head of the delegation is A. I. 
Markushevich, first assistant minister 
of education for the Russian Soviet 
Republic 
Russian Academy of 
Sciences. Other members of the team 
are K. R. Rashidov, assistant minister 
of education in the Uzbek Soviet Re- 
public; S. S. Sagindykov, member of 
the Ministry of Education for the 
Kazakh Soviet Republic; A. A. Smir- 
nov. vice president of the Russian 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences; D. 
N. Taptykov, chief of the Division of 
International Relations in the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Education; S. G. 
Shapovalenko, director of the Scien- 
tific-Research Institute on Teaching 


Methods of the Academy; N. V. Mos- 


and vice president of the 


Pedagogical 


Number 3 


Volume 41, 


tovets, member of the Russian Min- 
istry of Education; S. K. Kartsev, a 
Moscow school teacher; and A. S. 
Makhov, scientific collaborator, in 
the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. 


Youth conference 


NTHUSIASM is running high for 
the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, leading the way, 
has named national committee mem- 
bers; and many State and Territorial 
governors have appointed committees. 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, immediate past 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, was named by 
the President as conference chair- 
man; and Katherine B. O6ettinger, 
chief of the Children’s Bureau, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as 
Other 
Hurst Anderson, 
American University 
Mrs. James Blue, president, Na- 
tional Association of Governing 
Boards cf State Universities and 
Allied Institutions 
Robert E. Bondy, director, 
tional Social Welfare Assembly 


conference secretary. 
appointments are these: 


The 


president, 


Na- 


Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian 
Science Monitor 

Donald D. David, chairman, Exec- 
utive Committee, Ford Foundation 
Raymond J. Gallagher, assistant di- 
rector, Catholic Charities, Diocese 
of Cleveland 

Mrs. Frank Gannett, board chair- 


man, Gannett Newspaperboy Schol- 
arships, Inc. 
Edward D. Greenwood, coordina- 
tor of training, Child Psychiatry, 
Menninger Foundation 
Daryl P. Harvey, staff physician, 
Howard Clinic (Glasgow, Ky.) 
Donald S. Howard, chairman, Na- 
tional Council of State Committees 
for Children and Youth 
Mare H. 
director, 
America 
William J. Villaume, 
director, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, National Council of Churches 
of Christ 
The conference staff has prepared 
a pamphlet for use by educators, so- 
cial works, and citizen groups. It has 
sent copies to all State and Territorial 


executive- 
Council of 


Tanenbaum, 
Synagogue 


executive- 


committees. 


Assistant commissioner named 


ECAUSE legislative matters have 

grown in importance in the Of- 
fice of Education, Commissioner Der- 
thick has raised the position of the 
director of the Legislative Services 
Branch, held by Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
to that of assistant commissioner for 
legislative services. The 
ment raises the number of assistant 


advance- 


commissioners in the Office to six. 
Assistant Commissioner Flynt has 
been with the Office since 1934. Pre- 
vious to his work with legislative serv- 
ices he has served in the Division of 
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Special Education Services, the Stu- 
dent War 
trolled Materials 
Division of Higher Education. 


Loans Program, the Con- 


Program, and the 


Current events forum 


J,.VERY year more and more 
iD student groups come to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to observe the Federal 
Government at work. And _ every 
year Washington’s Greater National 
Capital Committee looks for more 
and more ways to offer them educa- 
tional experiences. 

A new program added by the Com- 
mittee this fall is a 
forum conducted by the Department 
of State on the third Wednesday of 


current events 


each month. In an informal atmos- 
phere a global briefing officer dis- 
cusses with the students current inter 
national United States 
foreign policy and its background. 
The forums last about 114 hours 


and attendance is by appointment. 


events and 


The current events forum program 
supplements the Executive Depart- 
ments program already available to 
student groups. Through the latter. 
students visit 10 cabinet-rank depart- 
ments, the U.S. Information Agency, 
and the Civil Service Commission for 
building tours and brief lectures on 
the functions of each agency. For this 
program the Department of State 
arranges talks by specialists on par- 
ticular geographic or political areas, 
selected in advance by the student 
group when it makes an appointment 
for a tour. 

To attend a current events forum, 
take an executive department tour, or 
obtain Nation’s 
capital, students and classes should 
write the School Service Department, 
Greater National Capital Committee, 
1616 K Street N. W.. Washineton 6, 
D. C. Appointments for the current 
events forums 
with the Department of State. 


information on the 


only may be made 


Educator honored 


to the cause of education in the 


i pe years of devoted service 


Maria L. 
best 


made 
known 


State of Minnesota 


Sanford “the best and 


loved woman in Minnesota.” To her 
Minnesota paid a_ signal 


12, 1958, when it 


a. 


memory 
honor November 
presented her statue to the U. S. Cap- 
itol’s Hall of Statuary as the second 
of the two statues it may place there. 

In selecting Maria Sanford to rep- 
resent it, Minnesota honors a woman 
who was a leader in the education of 
negroes, Indians, and the gifted, an 
advocate of land beautification, and a 
firm supporter of women’s rights. 

All of Minnesota’s Congressmen 
were present when the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, Governor of 
the State, presented the statue. 
ator Edward z, Thye accepted for the 
Congress. The presentation was part 
of Minnesota’s 100th 
commemoration celebration. 

Maria L. Sanford 
woman represented in the Hall. 


Sen- 


anniversary 


is the second 


Highway safety courses 


TWO MEET the important need for 
| information on education avail- 
able in traffic control and highway 
safety, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Office of Education 
have issued a booklet called Courses 
in Highway Safety and Highway 
Traffic, A Directory of College and 
University Offerings, 1956-57, the 
result of a joint research project. 

Researchers found that more than 
300 colleges and universities of the 
1,886 questioned offered 975 courses 
in highway safety and traffic control 
in 1956-57. Over three-fourths of 
these courses were regular offerings, 
while 12 percent were short courses, 
conferences, or special projects. 

Courses in Highway Safety and 
Highway Traffic sells for $1.00 a 
copy, as does its companion publica- 
tion, Careers in Highway Traffic 
Safety. Both can be obtained from 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 16th Street N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Job guide 


FPVHE Department of Labor from 
time to time issues a Job Guide 
for Young Workers, a publication 


prepared to help beginning workers 
“get off to a good start” in the world 
The 1958-59 


66 pages of information of 


of work. edition is 
now out 
special interest to the high school 
senior and his counselor or guidance 
worker. It lists over 100 entry occu- 
pations, togethey with descriptions 
of the duties and characteristics of 
these jobs, the qualifications they re- 
quire, the advancement they offer, 
and how the worker may 
enter them. 
gives many tips helpful in finding a 
job and keeping it. The book stresses 
the need for additional training to 
qualify for better positions. One of 
its most important features is its “Job 
Outlook” for the coming year, a sur- 
vey of the labor market. 

Information in Job Guide for 
Young Workers 1958-59 kEdi- 
tion was compiled by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Depart- 
ment of Labor in cooperation with 
State employment security agencies. 
Copies may be obtained from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., at 40 cents a copy. 


younger 


Its introductory section 


Training for U. S. workers 


EDERAL 


now have Congressional permis- 


Government agencies 
sion to train civil service employees 
for the performance of official duties. 
The 85th Congress in passing Public 
85-507—the km- 
ployees Training Act—recognized 
on-job training as part of efficient 


Law Government 


operation and granted Government 


agencies authority to conduct in- 
service training programs for mem- 
bers of their staff. 

Under the new 


partments and agencies can pay an 


law. heads of de- 


employee’s salary and expenses for up 
The 
employee, on his part, must agree to 
stay with the agency at least three 


to one year while he is training. 


years after he completes his program. 
The law permits employees to attend 
non-Government institutions if Fed- 
eral facilities are not available. An 
agency may have no more than | per- 
cent of its employees in training pro- 
grams in any one year. 
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Effects of CLOSED SCHOOLS 


Statement by ArtHur S. FLeMMine, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


at news conference, Washington, D. C., December 1, 1958 


in America. Teachers were ready to teach, young 
people were ready to learn, classrooms, books, and other 


four communities 13 


I AST September an unprecedented thing happened 
_d 


facilities were all ready—but in 
schools did not open. 

This was a tragic new circumstance in a Nation which 
has proudly pioneered in providing free public education 
for all. 

Today. the schools are still closed—4 schools in Little 
Rock, 6 in Norfolk, 2 in Charlottesville, and 1 in Warren 
County, Va. No one can predict when they will reopen. 

At a news conference two weeks ago I was asked for 
an evaluation of the effects of closing these schools. I 
feel that this is an appropriate time to make such an 
evaluation in view of the of the fact that this week the 
closed schools are passing the deadline when it is impos- 
sible for them to complete the recognized minimum school 
year of approximately 180 days by June 30. Any effort 
to complete the school year during the summer months 
would involve, of course, the payment of additional sal- 
aries to teachers and members of the school staff and 
would undoubtedly be very difficult to arrange. 

\ precise evaluation, of course, is impossible. 
are some measurable factors such as days of schooling 
lost. 
young people may face in the future. But no one can 
foresee all the significant social, economic, and psycho- 
logical effects—on the children, on teachers, on the com- 
munity—of closing the doors of public schools to our 


There 


There are reasonable surmises as to obstacles the 


young people 
THE DAYS LOST 


I am indebted to the Southern Education Reporting 
Service for statistical data on the number of regular 
schooldays lost and the emergency arrangements which 
have been made for many students. A summary of the 
situation in each community is attached. 

Since the normal date for opening school, about 16,400 
young people already have missed 54 to 63 days of learn- 


mber 3 


J olume 1] \ 


ing in their regular public schools—a total of nearly 
1 million pupil-days. 

Of these 16,400 students, approximately 6,500 are 
attending improvised emergency classes in homes or 
makeshift quarters, many of them without laboratory 
equipment, libraries, or other needed facilities. About 
3,000 are traveling varying distances to public schools 
in other communities. A little over 1,500 are attending 
newly established private schools set up especially for 
lack labora- 
Approxi- 


this emergency—schools which also often 
tories, libraries, and other needed facilities. 
mately 250 to 300 are attending regular private schools. 
Others are attending special night classes in nearby public 
schools, or getting part-time education by mail or through 
other special courses. 

It is clear that many parents, teachers, and students 
have improvised to meet the situation, in an effort to 
carry forward some type of educational program. There 
is little question, however, that many young people in 
these improvised classes are not receiving the same quality 
of well-rounded education they would have received in 
regular public schools. 

And all these emergency arrangements still leave about 
3,400 young people apparently deprived of any schooling 


whatsoever. 
EFFECTS ON TEACHERS 
There were about 720 teachers in the closed schools. 
About 405 apparently are tutoring in improvised classes 
while 315 evidently are not teaching. Virtually all are 
continuing to be paid—this year—under their contracts. 
It seems logical to conclude that many of these teachers 
will not be interested in continuing their professional 
careers under the conditions that now confront them in 
these communities. They will have no difficulty in ob- 
taining employment elsewhere in view of the fact that 
we are confronted with a national shortage of approxi- 


mately 132.000 teachers. 





I was impressed by the following 
testimony in Federal court by Mrs. 
Mary Johnson, a Norfolk teacher for 
36 years, as quoted in the press: 

“They thei 


(teachers) have put 


whole lives in public schools—they 
see what they have spent all their lives 


building up falling 


describe to you the feeling of 


apart I can't 
really 
insecurity.” 

Norfolk School Superintendent J. J. 
Brewbaker was quoted as testifying 
that school closings were having a de 
moralizing effect on teachers, and that 
the State of Virginia as well as Nor- 
folk would have a hard time obtaining 


instructors next year. 
EFFECTS ON YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


losses to the 


While 


young 


educational 


people involved cannot be 
measured precisely, there are many 
reasons for grave concern. Following 
are some of these reasons: 

Some of the young people who are 
out of school now may never return. 
During prolonged absences from 
school some young people develop 
other interests and lose their motiva 
tion or desire to return to school or 
vo on to college 

Some of those who return to school 
may not do as well in their subjects. 
Extended absence frequently causes 
young people to lose interest in regu 
Desirable habits 
Further, because of the 
they last 


students will 


lar, intensive study. 
are broken. 
since attended 


long void 


regular classes, many 
have to spend more time reviewing 
earlier studies before they will be well 


prepared to move ahead into new 


ground. 

Students who return to school after 
taking part-time courses this year, o1 
only one or two classes, will have diffi- 
culty finding their place in the normal 
sequence of the school program. Be 
cause of the wide variations in educa 
tion received by students during the 
period the regular schools are closed. 
the s( hools themselves will have dif 
ficulty reestablishing well coordinated 
classes and curriculums. 

Students who miss long periods of 
lose much more 


regular education 
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than formal schooling in the basic 
academic subjects. They lose the 
benefits of many other regular activi- 
ties which are a part of the ordinary 
schoolday. They miss the exposure 
to good literature, magazines, and 
reference books in school libraries. 
They lose opportunities to acquire an 
appreciation of outstanding music and 
art. They lose the values of such fa- 
laboratories, ma- 
Some pu- 


cilities as science 
chine shops, gymnasiums. 
pils who are not in school may find 
some of these opportunities in the 
home, church, or elsewhere in the 
community, but such opportunities 
often are quite limited. 

Many of the 2.360 seniors in the 
closed schools, who had planned to go 
to college next year and still want to 
do so, will find serious obstacles in 
their way. For example, for some, 
failure to complete a school year of 
180 days will create problems when 
it comes to acceptance of credits for 
entrance into college. Some students 
may be able to overcome such handi- 
caps through individual effort, or by 
taking special tests; but many students 
who miss all or part of their regular 
difficulty 


require- 


senior classes may have 


meeting college entrance 
ments. 

There are other effects of closing 
public schools which may be less im- 
mediate but which are significant in 
the long run. For example, sporadic 
or insufficient schooling can seriously 
lessen a young person’s future earn- 


Also. 


many young people need the sense of 


ing power and productivity. 
purpose—the moral and social guid- 
provided by regular attend- 
ance in school. There is little doubt 
that the lack of regular, constructive 
activities in school can contribute to 


ance 


Further, children who 
unable to attend thei 


delinquency. 
are suddenly 
regular school may develop a sense of 
insecurity, a fear that they will not 
be able to advance in competition with 
others who are receiving a normal 
education. 

Finally. prolonged and enforced 
absence from school can affect the de- 
velopment of a young person for fu- 


ture citizenship. Throughout the his- 


tory of this country, we have increas- 
ingly come to understand that our free 
society can prosper only on the base 
of an educated and informed citizenry, 
achieved through free public educa- 
tion for all. 

When young people in America are 
denied the opportunity of attending 
school, we risk a loss of their faith in 
one of America’s highest ideals. 

I am confident that as the losses 
flowing from the closing of public 
schools become more and more evi- 
dent, the citizens of these communities 
are going to insist on decisions being 


made that will result in the schools 


being opened, under policies that will 


be in harmony with decisions of the 


courts. 


Data by communities 
on student days missed and 


emergency arrangements 


9.950 students have 


NORFOLK. 
missed 59 days in 


About 1,620 are attending regular public 


their regular s« hools. 


schools in other communities; 948 are in 


Norfolk; 


1,200 are in special tutoring classes 


special night classes in south 


about 


taught by public school teachers; about 


100 are in regular private schools, and 250 


are in newly improvised private schools. 


This leaves about 2,525 apparently not in 
school at all. 
LITTLE ROCK.—About 


days in 


3.700 students 


missed 60 their regular 


About 


1.268 are 


have 


1,300 are in full-time pri- 


™ hools. 


vate schools; in public schools 


in other communities; 527 are getting part- 
time education by mail or in special pri- 


vate classes. Apparently about 604 are 
not in school at all. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


days in 


1,735 students 


missed 63 their regular 


About 1,485 students apparently 


have 
s¢ hools. 
are in private «emergency classes taught by 
public school teachers; 50 to 100 are in reg- 
ular private schools; a few are in public 
schools in other communities. Apparently 
90 to 140 are not in school at all 
WARREN COUNTY.—1,044 


have missed 54 days in their regular schools. 


students 


About 780 are in emergency private classes; 
90 to 100 are in regular private or public 
\ ppar- 


schools in other communities. 


ently about 160 are not in school at all. 
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Wise planning, design, materials selection, and administration help cut school building costs 


CUTTING COSTS IN SCHOOL PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


R. N. Fincuum, specialist in planning State school plant programs, Office of Education 


URING the past decade the Na- 

tion has conducted the greatest 
school building program in its his- 
tory without meeting its school plant 
needs. Expanding enrollments, re- 
placement of obsolete buildings, pop- 
ulation mobility, school district re- 
organization, and lack of funds are 
some of the factors keeping State and 
local school authorities from achiev- 
ing the goal of housing every child in 
suitable educational facilities. 
Need very great... 

The Office of Education estimates 
that 1955-50 
and the end of school year 1957-58, 
the Nation’s 
202,000 new classrooms (continental 
only): 62,000 in 1955-56: 
69,000 in 1956-57; 70,500 in 
1957-58. An estimated shortage of 
142.300 classrooms existed in the fall 
of 1957; 
1958-59 indicate that, even if 70,500 


classrooms were built in 1957-58, in- 


between school year 


public schools added 


. &. 
and 


and advance estimates for 


creased need still leaves a shortage of 
approximately 132,800 classrooms, a 
drop of only 9.500 from the 1957 


estimate. 
. . « Cost very high 


The problem of providing more 
classrooms is compounded by the 
high cost of building them. Capita! 
outlay expenditures covéring the cost 
of public school facilities have in- 
creased enormously since schoo] year 
1946-47, when the total national ex- 
penditure for this purpose was $412 
Ten years later the national 
expenditure for this had 
jumped to an estimated $2.9 billion 


million. 
purpose 


and in the next year to $3 billion. 


Planners study costs .. . 
Securing full dollar value in school 
plant construction is an important 
part of meeting clasroom needs. In 
recognition of this importance, the 
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Mr. Finchum brought 30 years of ex- 
perience in education to the Office of 
Education when he joined its staff Au- 
gust 25. He has been an elementary 
school teacher, a high school principal, 
a school superintendent, and a college 
instructor. His last position was with 
the Tennessee State Department of 
Education as director of school plant 
services. 


Interstate School Building Service, an 
organization of personnel responsible 
for Statewide planning and manage- 
ment of school plants, devoted a 3-day 
session, August 18-20, 1958, on the 
campus of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., to a 
study of “Costs and Economies in 
School Plant Construction.” Find- 
ings of the meeting bring to light 
several ways school systems can cut 
school building expenses appreciably. 

To provide accurate data for the 
study, Allen C. Smith, president of the 
Service, and the program committee, 
assisted by Nelson E. Viles, associate 
chief of the School Housing Section, 
Office of Education, prepared and 
submitted three forms to each dele- 
gate to complete and bring to the con- 
ference. Completed forms gave (1) 
a breakdown of contract award costs 
for 10 recently constructed school 
buildings, or buildings under con- 
struction, in each of the States repre- 
sented; (2) an analysis of cost ele- 
ments for 3 school buildings in each 


State; and (3) a summary of econo- 
mies through planning, design, mate- 
rials selection, and administration. 

Delegates from 9 States—Florida, 
Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia 
plete and comparable data for 69 
public school buildings having 1,458 
classrooms and 133 large units,* with 
a gross area of 3,358,260 square feet 
and whose contract award costs total 
$34,563,037. 

All schools were classified as either 
building 


lennessee, 


submitted com- 


high schools (including 
housing grades 1-12 or any combi- 
nation of elementary and high school 
grades) or elementary schools (build- 
ings housing grades 1-8, or any com- 
bination of elementary grades). For 
type of construction, all buildings 
were classified as either fire-resistive, 
semi-fire-resistive, or combustible.** 

TABLE 1, page 
data reported on 
15, fire-resistive; 17, semi- 


summarizes the 


“o 
, 
34. new high school 


buildings 
fire-resistive : 
Together, these buildings have 920 
classrooms and 88 large units, with a 
total 2,332,314 
square feet, or an average of 2,535 
square feet, including all related areas, 
The total con- 


and 2, combustible. 


gross floor area of 


for each classroom. 
struction cost was $24,733,801, or an 
average of $10.61 a square foot, or 
$26.885 a classroom. The total con- 
struction cost breaks down, by per- 
cent, to 
* seneral construction, 74.9. 
*Large units are specific areas within 
school plants, such as gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums, cafeterias, and multi-purpose 
rooms, adapted to use by large groups. 
buildings, commonly 


structures, 


** Fire-resistive 


known as “fireproof” are of 


incombustible materials; semi-fire-resistive 
buildings are mainly of incombustible ma- 
terials, with some sections, such as floors 


and roof deck, of 


combustible buildings are almost wholly of 


combustible materials; 


inflammable materials. 





Table 1.—Cos 


Number of— 


Type and number of 
buildings 


302 
578 
40 


Fire-Resistive (15) 
Semi-Fire-Resistive (17) 
Combustible (2) 


Totals and Averages.. 920 


' Including all related space areas. 


* heat and ventilation, 10.6 


* electrical work, 7.8 
* plumbing, 6.7. 


rasLeE 2, below, summarizes the 
data reported on 35 new elementary 
buildings—19, 
14, semi-fire-resistive : 
bustible 
15 large units, with a total gross floor 


fire-resistive;: 


2, com 


school 
and 


. eno 
having 538 classrooms and 


area of 1,025,946 square feet, or an 
average of 1.907 square feet, includ- 
ing related areas, for each classroom. 
all buildings was $9,- 
»f $18,270 for 


Total construction 


lotal cost for 
629,236, or an average « 
eat h ( lassroom. 
costs break down, by percent, to 


* veneral construction, 73.6 


* heat and ventilation, 10.9. 


t Breakdown for 34 High Schools 





CONTRACT COSTS 


Percentage Breakdown 


General 
construc- 


tion tion 


$7,359,920 
16,462,001 
911,880 





24,733,801 


* electrical work. 
* plumbing, 7.7. 

From the standpoint of mainte- 
nance and insurance costs, it is inter- 
esting to note that fire-resistive high 
school buildings cost less than semi- 
fire-resistive and combustible struc- 
tures. Semi-fire-resistive buildings 
cost $1.72 more a square foot: com- 
bustible buildings, $2.06. But fire- 
resistive elementary buildings cost an 
average of 22 cents more a square 
foot than semi-fire-resistive buildings 
and 59 cents more a square foot than 
structures of combustible materials. 
In the case of high schools, however. 
both the and the 
combustible buildings contain more 
large units in relation to the number 


semi-fire-resistive 


Heat and | Piumb- 


ventila- ing 


Average Unit costs 
gross 
building 
area per 
classroom! p 
er 


Electric (sq. fr") classroom ! 


$24,370 
28,481 
22,797 





26,885 


of classrooms than the fire-resistive 


buildings. 
. and ways to cut them 


To hold the average cost to only 
$10.21 a square foot for the 69 build- 
ings reported on in this study, school 
officials made certain school plant 
construction economies through plan- 
ning, design, materials selection, and 


administration. 


PLANNING 


economies 


Some of the effected 
through planning resulted from 


p Building one general use area, 
such as a gymnasium, an auditorium, 
or a cafeteria. for a larger number of 

Continued on page 17 


Table 2.—Cost Breakdown for 35 Elementary Schools 


Number of— 


Type and number of 
buildings 


Fire-Resistive (19) 
emi-Fire-Resistive (14) 242 


Combustible (2) 23 


Totals and Averages 538 


Including all related space areas 


CONTRACT COSTS 


Percentage Breakdown 


General | Heat and | Plumb- 
ventila- ing 


construc- 


tion tion 


$5,069,848 
4,451,867 
307,521 


73.4 
72.3 
75.0 


Average 
gross 
building 
crea per 
classroom! Per Per 
(sq. ft.) sq. ft. 


Unit costs 


Electric | classroom ! 


$9.70 
9.48 
9.11 


$18,572 
18,369 
13,370 





9,829,236 73.6 


18,270 9.58 
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EARMARKED FOR THE ELDERLY 


Through the public library, our senior citizens are finding enrichment for their lives 


ODAY’S public library recog- 
nizes no age barrier. Its serv- 


ices and resources are equally avail- 


children, teen-agers, and 


In planning ac- 


able to 
adults of all 
tivities the library takes cognizance 
of the particular needs and problems 


ages. 


of each age group. The special needs 
of readers past middle age are among 
the factors it considers in choosing a 
site, selecting and arranging books, 
planning programs, and purchasing 


equipment. 
BOOKLISTS 


One way the public library informs 
the elderly person or his family about 
books of interest to him is through 
booklists. 
tainment only; 
may help the older person adjust to 


Some lists are for enter- 
others cite books that 
his state in life or to a physical dis- 
ability. 
Because a big problem in read- 
ing for many older people is that of 
poor vision, the American Library 
Association has published a useful 
book titled Books for 
Tired Eyes, now undergoing its fifth 
revision. This aid lists 
books printed in at least 
type and gives size of type. subject 
interest, and the usual bibliographic 
Another 
recognizing the problem of vision is 
Easy on the Eyes, by the Cleveland 
Public Library. It is typical of the 
special and shorter booklists prepared 
by individual public libraries high- 


selection aid 


current 
12-point 


information. publication 


lighting recent books in large print. 
Typical of the many booklists pre- 
pared especially for the elderly reader 
by public libraries are these 
WHatT?. 
YOuR 


RETIREMENT 
HELP SOLVE 


AFTER 
BooKs TO 


*Charlotte Matson and Lola Lar- 
son, Books for Tired Eyes, Ath ed. 
Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1951, $1 a copy. 
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RosE VAINSTEIN 


Miss Vainstein is public library spe- 


cialist, Office of Education. One of 


her responsibilities is to provide con- 
sultant and advisory service on the role 
of the public library in serving the 


aging and those who work with them. 


PRoBLEMS (Atlanta Public  Li- 
brary) 

BirtHbays Don’t Count (Albany 
Public Library) 

THE GoLpeN AcE, Books oF IN- 
TEREST TO O_pER READERS ( Public 
Library, District of Columbia) 
AGING SUCCESSFULLY and HoBBIES 
FOR OLDER PEOPLE ( Newark Pub- 
lic Library) 

THE Divipenp YEARS ( Peoria Pub- 
lic Library ) 

FoR SUCCESSFUL RETIREMENT (St. 
Paul Public Library) 


Public libraries also prepare book- 
lists for those who work with the 
elderly. For example, the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, through 
its Traveling Library and Extension 
Department, has prepared and dis- 
tributed widely The Advancing Years, 
a reading list of significant books. 
pamphlets, reports, and surveys to 
assist the professional and volunteer 
in his work with older people. An- 
other example is Let’s Read Aloud, 
prepared by the Milwaukee Public 
Library for readers to the aged. 


SERVICE TO SHUT-INS 


Preparation of booklists and guid- 
ance in book selection are traditional 
library activities. But many librar- 
ians are not content to wait for readers 
to come to them requesting books and 
services. Through community study 
and contacts they are aware that many 
older persons are homebound or un- 


der institutional care. To these peo- 
ple the library offers special service. 

Perhaps the best known library 
program for shut-ins is that of the 
Cleveland Public Library. Through 
its Hospital and Institutions Depart- 
ment, it offers a free and highly in- 
dividualized service directly to the 
shut-in, made possible by the Judd 
Fund, established “to extend facilities 
to persons unable to come to the main 
library or any of its branches because 
of illness or incapacity.” The service 
enables a librarian to visit regularly 
each shut-in with a selection of spe- 
cially chosen reading materials at his 
residence, whether it be his family 
home, a nursing home, or an institu- 
tion for the aged and chronically ill. 
Requests and suggestions come from 
many sources—-shut-ins themselves, 
their families or friends, clergymen, 
visiting nurses, or social agencies. 
Cleveland Public Library’s brochure 
describing the Judd Fund aptly states 
the objective of this service: “So 
those who cannot run may read.” 

With the aid of other community 
agencies many public libraries offer 
services to shut-ins 

* THe Cuicaco Pusiic 
mail, 


LIBRARY 
provides books by borrower 
paying return postage. 

* THe New Rocue re (N. Y.) 
Pustic LIBRARY cooperates in the 
home-visiting and shut-in service of 
community agencies. 

* THe Dayton AND MONTGOMERY 
County (On10) Pusiic Liprary has 
books delivered and returned through 
the Volunteer Services Bureau. 

* THe Huntinctron (W. Va.) 
Pusiic Liprary provides telephone 
service and free mailing of books. 

* THE Parsons (KANs.) PuBLic 
LIBRARY provides library services to 
nursing homes in its area, with the 
help of the Unitarian Study Club. 


* SCHENECTADY County (N. Y.) 


9 





Pustic Liprary delivers books to 
shut-ins with the cooperation of the 


National Council of Jewish Women. 


(Se 
Booke ase 


a month through its Friends of 


* THI PuBLI 


LIBRARY 


SCARSDALI 

offers Service 
twice 
the Public 


Junior 


* THe Waite Piatins (N. Y.) Pusu 
Liprary sends books and phonograph 


Library and the Scarsdalk 


League. 


records weekly to shut-ins in institu 
tions or at home through its Friends 


of the Library. 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Public 


have long planned and participated 


librarians across the nation 


in programs of special interest to the 
adult 


cony ine ed 


they are 
offer 


community because 
that 


means of extending intellectual hori- 


such programs 


zons, meeting new people, learning 
issues, and using time 
Many 


arisen 


about critical 
interesting 


this 


constructively. 


programs have from 
helief 

(Ga.) Pusiic Lt- 
Job Clinic for 


Its panel of ex- 


THe ATLANTA 
BRARY conducted a 
Senior Citizens.” 
perts ine luded staff members from the 
State employment office. the Social 
Security Administration, and several 
local employment agencies. 

Poe Miami (Fia.) Pusiic Liprary, 
cooperating with the Mental Health 
Society of Greater Miami, presented a 
series of film 
titled “Living Can Be Fun with Good 
Mental Health.” Though 


for adults of all ages. several sessions 


and lecture programs 


planned 


concerned retirement. housing, and 
other subjects having sper ial meaning 
for the aged. 

BoroucH (N. Y.) 


“Forum 


THE 
PusBLic LIBRARY sponsored a 


Ot EENS 
for Progressive Living.” for citizens 
of Queens wanting to look ahead and 
prepare for living longer and liking 
it. At each of the five sessions, com 
munity authorities led discussions of 
such topics as “Making the Most of 
Your Health.” “Your 
Who Finances it,” “Queens at Your 
Service—Your Community Re 
sources.” and ““Where to Live When 
You Retire.” 


Retirement 


10 


Leaflets such as these, prepared by our 

public libraries, are helpful to the aged 

and the aging, and to those who work 
with them. 


THe West Georcia REGIONAL LI- 
BRARY (CARROLLTON, Ga.) sponsored 
a weekly morning “Armchair Travel” 
complete with passport and 
Requi- 


series. 
visas for countries visited. 
sites for entering each country were 
an open mind, a keen interest, and 
background on the country through 
reading and through the viewing of 
educational films. 

Size and location of community is 
no criteria or barrier to the formation 
and success of senior citizen clubs in 
public libraries of the United States. 

Library-sponsored groups flourish 
everywhere with names as varied as 
their purpose and programs. At the 
Boston Public Library it’s the “Never 
Too Late Group.” Brooklynites go to 


their Senior Citizens Center at the 
Flatbush Branch Library. 
nati, it’s “Memory. Ink.” 
has a “Live Long and Like It Library 
Club.” In Detroit its a “Senior 
Club.” 


sponsors a 


In Cincin- 
Cleveland 


In Sacramento the 
library “Golden Autumn 
Book Review and Discussion ( lub.” 
The Stamford (N. Y.) Library offers 
Citizens’ Book-Film Pro- 
In Toledo the library spon- 
sors a “Senior Citizens’ Group.” In 
Westerly, R. L.. the older people have 


a “Senior Citizens’ Club.” 


Citizens’ 


“Senior 


crams.” 


EQUIPMENT 


Proper reading equipment can 
often alleviate certain handicaps for 
some of the aged. Magnifying equip- 
ment, ceiling projectors, and special 
books for the blind are among the 
devices libraries use to extend their 
services to disabled people. 

The 


Optometric Association’s 


Women’s Auxiliary presented the 
Cleveland Public Library with a pro- 
jection magnifier. Completely port- 
able, the projector magnifies five times 
and enables bed patients to read news- 
papers, books, and magazines. 

The Racine, Wis., public library is 
one of many providing ceiling book 
projectors to bedridden persons. 
With the mere push of a button by a 
finger or even the chin the machine 
projects easy-to-read print on the ceil- 
ing. The classics, historical novels. 
the Bible 
available on film. 

For the blind, public libraries are 
an important contact and information 


these are typical materials 


agency on the location and resources 
of the 28 regional distributing centers 
providing books in Braille as well as 
Talking Books (the official name for 
special, long-playing phonograph rec- 
ords of contemporary and classical 
literature for use by the blind in a 
program administered by the Library 
of Congress and supported by Federal 
funds) and the machines that go with 
them. Many regional centers are lo- 
cated in public libraries. One of these 
is in the Free Library of Philadelphia, 


New 


Is In 


Pennsylvania, 
A nother 
Library with 
York City. 


Puerto 


serving eastern 
Jersey, and Delaware. 
the New York Public 
services to Greater New 
Long Island, Connecticut, 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


Perhaps the spec ial service to the 


older person is part of building de- 
Few citizens of Montclair, N. J.. 


appreciate their new public library 


sign. 


more than its older patrons, who like 


its easy street level entrance and its 
self-service elevator, accommodating 
Another feature they 


to all is the 


a wheel chair. 


one 


love open ages 
music listening area where groups or 
individuals, up to eight in number, 
may listen to the library’s collection 
of records by earphone. 

In increasing numbers local publi: 
libraries, in communities both large 
and small, are taking the opportunity 
to highlight and help meet the needs 
of the elderly, serving them as effec- 
tively as they have served the rest of 


their community over the years. 
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From the source of foreign policy, current events reports for 


FOREIGN 


HROUGH the publications of the 
iL United States Department of 
State, events in United States foreign 
relations become recorded history al- 
most as fast as they happen. Because 
State Department’s periodicals, leaf- 
lets. and pamphlets are timely and ac- 
curate accounts of international rela- 
tions, they are particularly useful to 
students as references 


teachers and 


on current events in foreign policy. 


Periodicals 

The Department of State Bulletin is 
the official weekly record of United 
States foreign policy. Its forty-odd 
pages prov ide a current, accurate, in- 
dexed record of all significant official 
documents and statements rélating to 
United States foreign policy. It regu- 
larly publishes such information as 
> Department of State press releases. 

transcripts of the Secretary of 
State’s news conferences and testi- 
mony before congressional com- 


mittees, and addresses by key 


departmental officials. 

p> White House press releases relating 
to foreign policy—statements, mes- 

sages, addresses. proclamations, 
and exchanges of correspondence 
by the President and other govern- 
ments. 

e Major press releases of the United 
States to the United Na- 
tions and selected releases of the 


mission 


Department of Commerce, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, and other Fed- 
eral agencies having foreign-rela- 
tions activities. 

> Original articles, many on subjects 
seldom covered elsewhere, by State 
Department officials. 

> Text of treaties, significant diplo- 
matic correspondence, and joint 
Government statements. 

> List of current treaty actions; 
gressional documents on foreign 

State Department publica- 


con- 


policy: 
tions: and UN documents. 
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history and social science classes 
POLICY PUBLIC 


>A monthly calendar of interna- 
tional meetings attended by United 

States representatives and official 

reports of United States conference 

delegations. 

Foreign Policy Briefs, State’s other 
periodical, comes out every 2 weeks. 
Half the width of a newspaper sheet in 
size, it condenses the most significant 
policy statements and developments 
of the previous fortnight and reports 
on the foreign policy statements of the 
40 or more executive agencies having 
foreign policy  responsibilities-—a 
unique service among United States 
Government publications. 

Briefs, in addition to its regular 26 
issues a year, publishes occasional 
supplements on subjects of major in- 
ternational Such — supple- 
ments have included condensations of 


concern. 


Senate committee reports on the mu- 
tual security program and résumés of 
Department of Commerce pamphlets 
on foreign trade. From time to time, 
an entire regular issue of Briefs may 
be devoted to a particularly signifi- 
cant international development. In 
the fall of 1956 when the Hungarian 
revolt and the invasion of Egypt took 
place almost together, two issues of 
Brief/s carried detailed chronology of 
the events. 

(nother special feature of Brie/s is 
a listing of Government publications 
or foreign policy available on request 
from the Department of State or for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

For the serious student of foreign 
affairs Briefs provides a convenient 
checklist of latest developments; for 
the general reader it is an easy and 
rapid means of keeping informed on 
foreign policy. 

“Backgrounders” 


Other publications of the Depart- 
ment cover virtually all aspects of for- 
Perhaps the 


eign relations. most 


widely known are the pamphlets in the 


ATIONS. 


Background series, studies written in 
a popular vein, usually about individ- 
ual foreign countries or geographic 
areas. Now and then, however, there 
is a “backgrounder” on certain for- 
eign policy issues. 

Because they provide data on the 
geography, history, government, econ- 
omy, and social conditions of a coun- 
try as they relate to foreign policy. 
Background pamphlets are of special 
interest to students in the social sci- 
ences. Illustrated, running 15 to 20 
pages, these pamphlets sell for 20 or 
25 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice. One of the recent titles is “The 
Role of the United States in World 
Affairs.” 

Other Publications 

The variety of subjects covered in- 
dicate the scope of the Department's 
publications program. Recent rep- 
resentative titles include “Guatemala” 
and “‘Japan—Free World Ally” (more 
complete national studies than the 
“Together We 


techno- 


Background series) ; 
Are Strong” (facts 
logical interdependence) ; and “The 
Seal of the United States” 
and description of our official seal). 

Other Department publications in- 
clude the Question and Answer series 


about 


(a history 


on urgent world issues; and texts of 
messages and addresses by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. 

The Public Services Division, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, 
D. C., welcomes inquiries about de- 
partmental publications or materials 
on United States foreign policy. 

Obtain subscriptions to The De- 
partment of State Bulletin and Foreign 
Policy Briefs from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at $8.50 
($12.25, foreign) and $1.00 ($2.00, 


foreign) a year respectively. 





THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
LABORATORY 


PPNHE Office of Education, cooperating with the Modern 

Language Association, sent out a questionnaire in the 
fall of 1957 to all colleges, universities, and secondary 
schools in the United States known to have language lab- 
oratories. It asked about the cost of installation and 
maintenance, kinds of equipment, languages taught, and 
the effectiveness of the laboratory as a teaching tool. 
According to the replies, there were language laboratories 
in 240 colleges and universities in 41 States, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and in 64 sec- 
ondary schools in 23 States and the District of Columbia. 
Nearly 100 other schools expected to have laboratories 
installed in the fall of 1958. 

This month the Office issued its study of the replies in 
the form of a bulletin—Foreign Language Laboratories in 
Schools and Colleges, by Marjorie C. Johnston, specialist 
for foreign languages, and Catharine C. Seerley. research 
assistant. It is particularly timely, since now school sys- 
tems across the Nation are making plans to expand their 
language teaching with funds available to them under the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. Many will find 
the language laboratory bulletin helpful in developing 
their own laboratories TuLaNe University 

On these pages, School Life has reproduced illustrations 
from the bulletin and quotes significant passages from the 


text: 


Purpose 
In his own booth 


The basic purpose of the language laboratory .. . is K\\ . : 
y the student listens 


to provide regular practice in listening to good models of 


to good models 


the foreign speech and a large amount of imitation and 
repetitive oral drill. Listening practice is intended to lead as part of 
progressively toward the ability to understand the spoken learning to 


language, that is, conversation at normal speed, newscasts. understand the 
lectures, movies, plays, group discussions, telephone mes- on, 
sages, and other types of standard speech. Oral drill is 
aimed toward acquisition of the fluent speaking ability 
needed to express one’s thoughts in sustained conversation 
with pronunciation, intonation, and use of grammatical University oF MASSACHUSETTS 
forms acceptable to the educated native speaker. 
— cording and playback machines from which the sound is 
Organization j ni 
wired to each student position, If there are several ma- 
There are basically two types of laboratory installations. | chines, the student has a choice of channels to which he 


The first comprises one or more centrally controlled re- may listen. The second type contains in each booth a 
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a 


AK 


a 


GrorcerowNn UNIVERSITY 


recorder-player controlled by the student himself. Both 
types of installation are found in the institutions covered 
by the survey. although the majority have a central control 
panel rather than individual recorders in each booth. 


Some laboratories combine the two types of installation. 


Types of equipment 


Various combinations of types of equipment are 


found in language laboratories: Tape recorders (single 
track and dual track). tape playback machines, wire re- 
corders, magnetic dise recorders. turntables and ampli- 


fers. phonographs. headsets. microphones. film and slide 


projectors. projection screens, shortwave radios, and tele- 


sets The type of electronic equipment used in 


vision 
many laboratories is still in the developmental stage, but 


is constantly being improved. 


Technique 


An important adjunct of the teacher's art is the full 


cooperation of the students Students need to under- 


stand fully what they are trying to accomplish and how 
the method or material used is going to further their pur- 
pose. They need to see progress commensurate with the 
time and effort expended. At the same time they must 
realize that language learning has a beginning but no end. 
that only by progressing through many stages of advance- 
ment may they expect to gain in the foreign language 


“mastery” comparable to their command of the mother 


tongue. 
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Reading clockwise 
from left; Tape 
library, individual 
booth, library 
equipped for listening, 
monitors at 


their controls 


STanrorp UNIVERSITY 


Tecane UnNivensrry 


Evaluation 


There appears to be no question about the worth of the 
language laboratory in the judgment of teachers who are 
actually using it. All of the schools and colleges par- 
ticipating in the survey have reported that the educational 
results justify the continuance or further development of 
language laboratory facilities. The value most frequently 
noted was that it provides favorable conditions for de- 
regular practice, good models 


veloping aural-oral skills g 


to follow, opportunity for self-evaluation and individual 
advancement. 

Foreign Language Laboratories in Schools and Colleges 
is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents 


a copy . 





modern production methods. The 
“Fifth Paedagogic Conference,” held 
in 1956, devoted much of its discus- 
sion and report to the problems of 
polytechnic education; and recent 
pleas for the improvement of educa- 
tion emphasize it as the key to funda- 


mental school reform. 
Various LEVELS 

Pre-School Education is an in- 
tegral part of the total educational 
system. directed and controlled by 
the Ministry of Public Education. It 
includes kindergartens for children 
aged 3-6 and homes for children aged 
3-12. Children of working mothers 
have preference in the kindergartens 
and are exclusively eligible for the 
homes. Instruction ‘beyond age 6 in 
the homes corresponds to the elemen- 
tary school program. Special provi- 
sions are made for children with phys- 
ical or mental handicaps. Even at 
this early age the child is introduced 
to Soviet culture. 

The Elementary School offers 
an 8-year compulsory program for all 
lhe first 4 years are called 
lL. the inter- 


children. 
the primary: the second 
mediate level. The school gives in- 
dustrial arts training throughout the 
8-year period, but emphasizes it at 
the intermediate level. At this level. 
also, the “subject matter” teacher re- 
places the classroom teacher of the 
primary level. 

The week 


class periods (45 minutes each) in 


school consists of 18 
the first grade and increases to 30-33 
periods in grades 5-8. Beginning 
with the fifth grade. Russian, taught 
j hours a week, 
Mathematics is taught 5-6 hours a 


is compulsory. 


week for & years, biology begins in 
grade 5. physics in grade 6, chemistry 
in grade 7. All curriculums and text- 
books emphasize Soviet culture and 


Western 


pushed into the background or inter- 


achievements. culture is 
preted from an Eastern viewpoint. 

Graduates of the eighth grade may 
enter the middle school. the second- 
ary school, part-time vocational 
schools, or training institutes for pri- 
Part-time vocational 


mary teachers. 


Vum be r3 
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education is compulsory for three 
years unless the student enrolls in 
another school. 

The elementary school ends with a 
final, comprehensive examination. In 
1955 the authorities initiated “con- 
secration festivals” coinciding with 
the completion of the elementary 
school to indoctrinate youth in Soviet 
materialistic philosophy. About 25 
percent of graduates took part in 
1957. The goal for 1958 was 80 per- 
cent attendance. The central com- 
mittee in charge of these ceremonies 
states that they are a factor of “social- 
istic education” and in the struggle 
against “irresponsible religious super- 
stition.” Participation is usually op- 


tional, but failure to attend throws 
suspicion on a student and his family 
and may adversely affect his oppor- 
tunity for more education. 

The Soviet authorities give high 
priority to eliminating 1-room schools 
and building central elementary 
schools. Between 1946 and 1957, the 
number of l-room schools shrank 
from 4,114 to 23, 1,500 new 
central schools appeared. 

The Middle School, introduced 
in 1951, is a 2-year extension of the 
Ordinarily, the 


while 


elementary school. 
director of this school is 
director of the preceding elementary 
school, so that in theory he heads a 


An order of May 


also the 


10-year school. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOVIET ZONE OF GERMANY 
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In the Soviet Zone of Germany 


Pau. S. BopENMAN, assistant to the direetor, Teacher Exchange Section, 


Division of International Education, Office of Education 


TT HEN World War II ended in 
W Europe on May 8, 1945, edu 
cation in Germany was at a stand 
still. 
took immediate steps to reorganize 
rebuild the 


within its area of control. 
stated that 


Each of the oce upation powers 


educational system 
The Pots 


German 


and 
dam Agreement 


education should “be so controlled 
as to make possible the su 
development of democrati 
Each of the three Western 


France. Great Britain. and 


cessful 
ideals.” 
powers 
the United States 


on the principle that education and 


based its planning 


culture are the responsibility of each 
state. 

Although the Soviet Military Gov 
ernment expressed adherence to the 
same principle, it at once created a 
German Central Administration for 
its Zone. Order No. 40, issued by 
Marshal Zhukov on August 25, 1945. 
reestablished education in the Soviet 
Zone Although it was not very dif 
lerent 
other 
all private schools, a step not taken 
in the West It provided for the re 


of elementary. 


from directives issued by the 


powers, the ordet did abolish 


opening secondary. 
ind vocational schools, the prepara 
tion of courses of study and new text 
Nazi text 
books, and the screening of all teach 
find 
those ¢ ompetent to teac h “democrati 
principles.” To the director of the 
Department of Education of the So 
viet Military 
signed supervision and enforcement 
of the order. 

In May and June of 


States of the Soviet Zone each issued 


hooks. the elimination of 
fascists and to 


ers to weed out 


Administration it as 


the identical “Law for the Democrat- 
ization of the German School.” which 


fixed the basic pattern of education in 


1946 the five 





At the invitation of the gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic 


of Germany, Mr. Bodenman 
spent one month in Germany this 
past summer as a member of a 
delegation of 12 university pro- 
fessors to observe recent develop- 
ments in German educational and 
cultural life. During the visit, 
Mr. Bodenman collected mate- 
rials for a bulletin on Education 
in the Soviet Zone, which the Of- 
fice of Education expects to pub- 
lish next spring. This article is a 


résumé of the forthcoming study. 





the Soviet Zone. \ long series of 
laws. decrees, and instructions have 
from 


moulded the system 


this * 


present 


Law.” 
OBJECTIVES 


The Politburo of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Unity Party. 
known as the SED, summarized edu- 
cational objectives for the Zone in a 
resolution dated July 29, 1952: 

The German democratic school 
has . . . to educate patriots, who 
in loyal devotion to their homeland, 
the people, the working classes, and 
the Government, will . . . achieve 
the unity of freedom-loving, inde- 
pendent, democratic Germany, will 
maintain eternal friendship with 
the Soviet Union and with all 
people who fight for freedom and 
progress, will 
work as a matter of honor and dis- 


consider creative 
tinction, will increase and protect 
the socialistic property, will con- 
tribute with all their powers to the 


securing of the peoples’ democratic 


foundations of the Government, 
and are filled with love for and 


confidence in our peoples’ army. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


The chart on page 15 shows the 


pattern of education in the Soviet 


x ne. 


university consists of a 12-year pro- 


General education below the 
gram of elementary, middle, and sec- 
ondary The Ministry of 
Public Education directs general edu- 
the Central Insti- 
Central 


schools. 


cation, assisted by 
tute of Education and the 
Institute for Instructional Materials. 
In structure, the educational sys- 
tem of East Germany resembles more 
closely the United States system than 
that of the German Federal Republic 
or of any other Western European 
Schools for 


nation. general educa- 


tion form an 8-4 or an 8-2-2-pat- 
tern, a radical departure from the 
Western Central 
European countries, 
are “‘double-tracked.” i. e.. the ele- 


tradition of and 


where schools 
mentary and secondary schools over- 
lap and parallel each other for several 
years. (The lead to the 
“practical” trades through appren- 


former 


ticeship and part-time vocational edu- 
cation; the latter to the university and 
the “higher” professions. ) 
Polytechnic education, is a key 
concept in the development of the 
educational system in the 
Under this con ept. developed 


general 
Zone. 

by Marx, Engels, and Lenin, all pupils 
learn the foundations of production 
in a technical society. Heavy empha- 
sis falls on mathematics, science, and 
economics, considerable practical 
training, close relationships between 
all schools and industry, and the de- 


velopment of an understanding of 
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Workers and Peasants Facul- 
ties, an innovation in higher educa- 
tion, were established in 1949 at most 
universities and some specialized in- 
stitutions. These faculties are 3-year, 
pre-university courses conducted by 
the university to enable workers’ and 
peasants’ children who have not com- 
pleted the secondary school to meet 
university entrance requirements. 
Admission is limited to students 17 
to 30 years of age who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Most have 
part-time vocational 
school and have recommendations 
from directors of “peoples” indus- 
tries or local political organizations. 
Universities also have the power to 
admit directly students without sec- 
ondary education who can pass spe- 


completed a 


maturity examinations. On 
January 1, 1957, tuition charges were 
abolished at all higher education in- 
stitutions, and there is an extensive 
system of stipends to cover living 


cial 


costs. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Soviet Zone of Germany has 
established a “single-tracked” school 
system differing from the traditional 
pattern of Western European educa- 
tion. Advancement from the ele- 
mentary level to the university, either 
through the secondary school, voca- 
tional and_ technical schools. or 


“Workers 


appears to have greatly 


and Peasants Faculties.” 
expanded 
educational opportunities. Children 
of workers and peasants, only 4 per- 
cent of university enrollments in 
1946, constituted well over 40 percent 
of the student body in 1956. An ex- 
tensive system of stipends for study 
as well as living costs have made 
education free for large numbers of 
students. from the elementary school 
through the university. There is 
some evidence that many aspects of 
the Soviet educational program have 
much popular support. 

On the other hand, educational op- 
portunities are severely limited for 
members of former middle and upper 
classes and are, for all practical pur- 
poses, completely eliminated for any- 
one who is unwilling to take part ac- 


J olume 4] V, mber , 


tively in the development of the 
socialistic state. The entire system is 
centrally and minutely controlled by 
a small communist minority, func- 
tioning through the SED and the en- 
tire governmental apparatus, to in- 
sure absolute conformity to the will 
of the ruling group. Education in 
the sense of free and unlimited in- 
quiry has disappeared. The primary 
objective of the educational system is 
to create a generation steeped in So- 
viet language and. political philoso- 
phy, subservient to the “socialist 
State.” 





CUTTING COSTS IN 
SCHOOL PLANT 
CONSTRUCTION 

Continued from page 8 
pupils rather than building one or 


more facilities at two or more smaller 


schc vols. 


> Providing for high utilization of 
all space and holding little-used space 
to a minimum. 


> Planning multiple-use areas, such 
as auditorium-gymnasium, audito- 
rium-cafeteria, library-study hall, and 
cafeteria-library, wherever practica- 
ble or possible. 


> Planning all-purpose home eco- 


nomics and science rooms for use 
both as laboratories and as regular 


classrooms. 
P Writing exact specifications for 


bidders to avoid doubt over meaning 
of contract. 


DESIGN 


Some design economies came about 


through 


> Careful attention to the shape of the 
building to reduce its perimeter and 
corridor space, 

p> Use of flat roof to eliminate para- 
pet walls and to reduce cubage. Com- 
bining roof deck and ceiling to re- 
duce laber and material costs. 


p> Use of modular coordination and 
repetitive framing designs to speed 
construction. 

> Installing concrete floors over po- 
rous fill on earth to eliminate expen- 
sive flooring and floor joist materials. 


MATERIAL SELECTION 


of material 
cutting 


Careful — selection 
brought 
through 
& Use of stock materials 
doors, and millwork—to 
custom manufacturing. 


about some. cost 
windows, 


eliminate 


p> Installation of structural tile or 
light aggregate concrete blocks with 
glazed finish up to wainscot height in 
corridors in lieu of more expensive 
ceramic tile. 

p> Elimination of all plaster under all 
chalk and bulletin boards. 
Use of standardized 
lighting, hardware, and other fixtures 


plumbing, 


> Minimum use of expensive auto- 
matic mechanical devices. 


ADMINISTRATION 


From the standpoint of adminis- 
tration, some economies — resulted 
from 
& Choosing the best season of the 
year to advertise bids and to make 
contract awards. 
> Acquiring sites with soil conditions 
and topography needing little or no 
site preparation. 
p> Allowing contractors sufficient time 
to obtain dependable bids from sub- 


contractors and suppliers. 


> Stipulating a minimum number of 
alternates in bid documents. 


P Allowing a reasonable amount of 
time for contractors to complete the 
project to avoid “cushioning” of 
bids for the contractor's protection. 

THESE methods of cutting costs 
in school plant construction are not 
all-inclusive, but they point out some 
of the ways by which good school 
buildings can be secured at a mini- 


mum cost. 





1955 that on September 


pecified 
1, 1955. all 


should be 


incomplete secondary 
transformed into 
that in 


sO hools. some 


schools 
10-year schools, and cities 
with several secondary 
should be made into middle schools. 
1955-56, 60 


percent of elementary school gradu- 


eo that in school year 
ates would be admitted to secondary. 
0 percent to The 
hird Party Congress of the SED on 
March 24, 1956. decreed that by the 
end of 1960, 40 percent of all students 
shall have attended the middle school 
1965, the 


shall be compulsory for all. 


J middle schools. 
j 


and after middle school 

The aim of the middle school is to 
train a “middle cadre” for industry. 
trade. agriculture. the peoples” poli e. 
and other fields. 


tinues the subjects of the elementary 


The curriculum con- 
school, with Russian as the only for- 
Only one subject is 
The 
33 class hours. 


the llth 


of the secondary school, part-time and 


elien language. 
added 


school 


mechanical drawing. 


week has 2 


(;raduates may ente! yeal 
certain full-time vocational and tech- 


nical schools. or teacher training 
institutes. 

The Secondary School, consist- 
ing of grades 9-12. 


represents the up 
per level of general education. Three 
eeneral types, ¢ alled A. B. and C, have 
heen established. 1 hey correspond 
roughly to the 
ondary schools in the German Federal 
Republic: 

Type A 


Type B 


three types ot sec- 


modern language 
mathematics /natural sci 
ence, 


Type C—classical. 


Much of the curriculum is identi- 
Major dif- 


language. 


cal in the three ty pes. 


ferences occur in foreign 


mathematics. and science require- 


ments. All require Russian—4 hours 
a week in the first 2 years, and 3 hours 
) type Ala 


in the last 2. In second 
usually English o1 


modern language 
French 
erade 11. 


Polish Or 


begins in grade 9; Latin in 


There is indication that 


another Eastern language 


may enter the curriculum. Type B 


has no other foreign language re 


16 


quirement, but is characterized by in- 


tensive work in mathematics and 


science 


MATHEMATICS 5 hours grades 9-12 
Puysics 3 
CHEMISTRY ._ 2 hours grade 9 

3 hours grades 10-12 


3 hours grades 9-12 


g 
hours grades 9-12 
g 
£ 


BIoLocy 
Latin begins in grade 9 
The total 
course load varies from 32 to 35 hours 


In type C, 
and Greek in grade 11. 


a week. 

Although the constitution of the 
Soviet Zone guarantees free secondary 
education and textbooks, this privi- 
lege is completely available only to 
students with “good social activity” 
whose attendance is in the “general 
public interest” and to students with 
several brothers and sisters. A vari- 
ety of scholarships and stipends for 
living costs assist students in accord- 
ance with the objectives of Zonal 
authorities. 

Vocational education is directed 
by the Ministry of Labor and Voca- 
tional Education, in close cooperation 
with all other technical ministries. 
Plans issued in January 1957 specify 
training in 970 trades and skills. Of 
these, 590 can be offered only in con 
nection with “peoples” establishments. 
286 in either “peoples” or private 
establishments, and only 94 exclu- 
sively in private establishments. 
Some vocational training courses re- 
quire graduation from the middle or 
the secondary school but the majority 
can be entered on completion of the 
elementary school. Courses are usu- 
ally 2,21, or 3 years in length. -Gen- 


eral, commercial. agricultural. and 


trade and_ industrial vocational 


schools have also been developed. 

\ growing trend is the establish- 
ment of complete vocational schools 
within individual industrial plants 
under the supervision of the plant 
manager, who is responsible to the 
Ministry of 


Education. 


Trade and Vocational 


Graduates of the voca- 
tional school may enter a full-time 
school or a 


Both 


vocational or technical 
“workers and peasants faculty.” 


lead to the university. 


Higher Education is offered in 
over 40 institutions in East Germany. 
These include 6 general universities. 
an institute of technology, a school of 
mining, the Potsdam College of Edu- 
cation, and a large number of nar- 
rowly specialized institutions 
teacher training institutes and col- 
leges of architecture, building con- 
electro- 


struction, transportation, 


technology, heavy machinery con- 
struction, physical culture, economics, 
public administration, foreign trade, 
chemistry, agriculture, music, and the 
plastic arts. Originally controlled by 
a department in the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Education, all institutions except 
music, art, and teacher 
training are now under a State Sec- 
retariat for Higher Education. 

The 


European university has almost dis- 


those for 


traditional autonomy of the 


appeared. The university senate still 
elects the rector (president), but the 
State Secretariat appoints four vice- 
The 


vice-rectors are responsible respec- 


rectors and a business manager. 


tively for (1) fundamental social 
science, Russian language and liter- 
language and litera- 


ature, German 


ture; (2) research. correspondence 
study, and evening classes: (3) scien- 
tific aspirants (development of young 
faculty members): and (4) 
affairs and regulations, and practical 
Since 1953, the Secretariat 


student 


training. 
has been either directly involved or 
has the final power of approval in 
almost all personnel actions. 
Political factors are decisive in the 
admission of students. A Secretariat 
decree for the academic year 1957-58 
specifies that the admission of work- 
ers’ and peasants’ children must cor- 
respond to the social structure of the 
Zone (60 percent of the total popula- 
tion). Other requirements indicate 
that a student’s participation in the 
life of the socialist state. more than 
any other factor, will determine his 
admission to higher education. <A 
prerequisite added this year makes 
one year of service in agriculture or 
industry obligatory for admission. 
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Merit and Responsibility Factors 


Joun F. STAEHLE. 


OF ALL THE QUESTIONS that have 


been raised in the controversy over 
merit rating, some have won more at- 
tention than others. For example: Can 


If so, 


Will a merit salary plan attract 


merit be objectively measured? 
how? 
good teachers, be an incentive to good 
teaching? But there are other ques- 


tions, too, and some of them are raised 


here. 


N 


OLfnizing 


dis uss 


ARLY 


merit rating” as a 


every time we 
way ol rec 
and rewarding good teach 
ing. we seem to proceed from three 


assumptions: 


1. The only 


ers for their work is to increase their 


way to reward teach 
salaries. 

2. All teachers have about the same 
responsibilties. 


3. Merit 


no connection with each othe 


and responsibility have 
in de 


termining teachers’ salaries. 


Any discussion of “merit rating” 


must, therefore, examine these as 
sumptions to see whether or not they 
are justified and if they exhaust all 
the possible factors in teacher salary 


scales 


Money reward? 
When 


job we 


only 


someone has done a good 


think of 


we often think that his reward should 


rewarding him, and 


be in money or materials. The prem- 


ise that money or materials are re- 


work 


all arguments for 


wards for well done underlies 


“merit rating.’ 


But is money the only reward? 


spe ialist. 


In Teachers’ Salaries 


employed school personnel administration, Office of Education 


1ed the staff of the 
Montana 


Mr. Staehle has joi 
Office 
State University, where, as an associate 


of Education from 
professor of education, he was an in- 


structor in school administration. 


E. Wight Bakke, through his ex- 
tensive research on what makes the 
tick, found 


are 


industrial worker has 
that not all 


For him, the “reward and penalty 


rewards material. 
which operates in any or- 
ganization kinds of 
rewards and penalties and their ef- 


pro ess” 
includes many 
fects on both individual workers and 


the organization employing them. 
Among nonmaterial rewards he lists 
“enlargement of functions,” “free- 
dom,” and “personal advancement.” ! 

Another authority on administra- 
tion in business and industry, Chester 
I. Barnard, believes that after mate- 
rial rewards reach a certain level they 
are relatively ineffective unless some 
of the nonmaterial rewards go along 


with them.” But many of these non- 


Bonds of Organization. New York, Har- 
per and Bros., 1959, p. 122-133. 


The Functions of the Executive. 
Press, 


Cam- 


bridge, Harvard University 1945, 


p. 145. 


material rewards are associated with 
We 


therefore, to examine our assumptions 


increased responsibility. need, 


about the equality of teachers’ re- 
sponsibilitiés. 


Are responsibilities equal ? 


We rarely challenge the assumption 
that teachers have equal responsibili- 
We assume that a teacher with 
| year’s experience and a salary of 
$4,000 has about as 
sibility as a teacher with 15 years of 


ties. 


much respon- 
experience and a salary of $8,000. 
Yet a study of teachers’ activities in 
a school may show that the teacher 
of 1 year has more work and responsi- 
bility than the teacher with a decade 
or more of teaching to his credit. 
Most school systems do not recognize 
differences in responsibility in deter- 
mining teachers’ salaries. Increased 
responsibilities are recognized only by 
“promoting” teachers out of teaching. 

The typical salary schedule is based 


Most 


proposals for basing teachers’ salaries 


on training and experience. 


on “merit rating’ also recognize 
training and experience, but not dif- 
These 


proposals give a salary increase to 


ferences in responsibilities. 


the teacher through (1) acceleration 
on the training and experience sched- 
ule, (2) an award above the maxi- 
mum on the training and experience 
schedule, or (3) selection for contin- 
uation on the training and experience 
schedule.* In other words, training 


* Special Memo, “Quality-of-Service Rec- 
Teachers’ Salary Schedules.” 


Association, 


ognition in 
National Education 
Division, July 1956, 36 p. 


Research 
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and experience are combined with 
merit in determining salary differen- 
tials. With or “merit,” sal- 
ary scales for our teachers attempt to 


without 


determine the socially (including or- 
ganizationally) approved limits of 
teachers’ salaries at a single level of 
responsibility. 
A study of 
very likely would show that teachers’ 
especially to the 


teachers’ activities 
responsibilities, 
school and the profession, do vary 
and should be recognized. The New 
England School Development Council 
recommends that salary recognition 
be given to teachers as they qualify 
for, first, the “classroom role,” sec- 
ond, the “school role,” and, finally, 
the “professional role.” Because 
both the “school role” and the “pro- 
fessional role” call for increased con- 
tributions outside the teacher’s own 
classroom. these roles could be con- 
sidered as carrying increased respon- 
sibilities, for they would scarcely be 
possible without some assignment of 
duties and extension of opportunities 
by school authorities. 

Of course, the assignment of in- 
creased responsibilities to teachers is 
not a new idea. In some school sys- 
tems teachers have the responsibility 
for the development of learning op- 
portunities as well as their regular 
duties. They serve as helping teach- 
ers, consultants. or “buddies” for new 
teachers. And many of them receive 


special assignments on curriculum 


development projects or classroom 
experiments. 
Recently 


periments in some schools have given 


“utilization of staff” ex- 


teachers the responsibility for organ- 
izing and coordinating the work of 
other teachers and sub-professional 
assistants. These experiments aim 
at developing new roles and respon- 
sibilities, such as those required by 
“team instruction,” to help selected 
experienced teachers function as key 
personnel in organizing the work of 
less experienced and less talented 
teachers and assistants. 

In his study of an English factory, 
Elliott Jaques defines responsibility 


in terms of the “time span of discre- 


> 


Vumber ) 


J olume 4] 


tion,” that is, the extent to which an 
individual must plan and execute his 
own work and the amount of time 
within which he is permitted to exer- 
cise discretion without review by his 
superiors. Using this definition, he 
devised measures of “level of work” 
and “size of job” for determining the 
amount of discretion or responsibility 
each employee had. He found that 
both workers and managers preferred 
to have their salaries and wages based 
on these measures. Of course, all 
salary and wage increases presup- 
posed merit, but employees were 
more likely to accept a fellow work- 
ets salary increase if they knew that 
with 


additional responsibility went 


the pay raise. Disputes arose when 
they did not know about the increased 


responsibility accompanying a pay 


_ t 
raise, 


Are they separable? 


Whether or not we can apply 


Jaques’ definition of responsibility to 
the work of teachers depends on our 
concepts of teaching and school or- 


ganization. Compared with person- 


nel in other types of jobs, teachers 
have’ considerable discretion. But 

*David V. Tiedeman (director and edi- 
tor), Teacher Competence and Its Rela- 
tion to Salary. Cambridge, Mass., New 
England School Development Council, 1956, 
p. 85-90. 

See Paul Woodring, New Directions in 
Teacher Education, New York, The Fund 
Advancement of Education, 1957, 

The School and University Pro- 
gram for Research and Development 
(SUPRAD), Harvard University, Novem- 
ber 21, 1958, 32 p.; Clyde M. Hill, Yale- 
Fairchild Study of Elementary Teaching, 
Report for 1954-55 (abridged edition), 
New York, 1956, 141 p.; Charles B. Park 
(director), Cooperative Study for the Better 
Utilization of Teacher Competencies (2nd 
report, 1955; 3rd 1957), Mount 
Pleasant, Central Michigan College, 32 p. 
each; J. Lloyd Trump, New Horizons for 
Secondary School Teachers, Urbana, IIL., 
Commission on the Experimental Study of 
the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, 35 p. 

° Measurement of Responsibility, A Study 
of Work, Payment, and Individual Capac: 
ity. London, Tavistock Publications, or 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956, 
p. 64-66, 


for the 
p. 71-79; 


report, 


do some teachers have more responsi- 
bilities than others—and should they 
be paid accordingly? School author- 
ities who decide that some teachers do 
have more responsibilities than others 
can weigh the additional responsibili- 
ties in setling salaries. Furthermore, 
they can assign additional responsi- 
bility and correspondingly higher sal- 
aries to individual teachers both to 
reward them and to make better use 
of their competencies. The possibility 
f using responsibility this way raises 
{ hese questions: Can a school system 
ustify rewards for “superior” teach- 
rs without considering how it may 
se their talents effectively ? 
Mhat roles or assignments for these 
achers would be generally accepted 
carrying increased responsibility ? 


more 


hat rewards? 
We are brought back, then, to the 
stion of what are rewards for the 


her. No matter how much we 


w about teachers, no matter how 
ot evaluate them or their work, we 
sie have to 
whs be best for the individual teacher 

y ° ° 
any, for students, instructional pro- 
gras, and staff organization of the 


decide WwW hat rew ards 


Should we depend entirely on 
increases or should these in- 


school. 
salar, 
creas,s go hand-in-hand with respon- 
sibility ? 

Certainly, the work of teaching per- 
sonnel cannot be organized just to 
accommodate certain approaches to 
salary determination, Actually, every 
school system must consider both its 
work and ii. personnel practices at 
the same time. It must evaluate new 
patterns of staff utilization for both 
and their 


effects on children 


to secure and develop the 


their 
ability 
teachers it needs. It must evaluate 
new patterns of salary determination 
for their effect on the school organi- 
zation and its ability to meet its need 
for capable teachers, as well as for 
the effect of these patterns on the total 
instruction program. 

Perhaps, as Bakke and Argyris sug- 
gest. any real change in an organiza- 
the manual will come a kit of mate- 


Continued on page 23 
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11 new contracts signed 


COOPERATIVE 


je Office of Education’s cooper 
ative research program has grown 
three ways since School Life's Sep- 
tember report: The Office has signed 
11 new contracts with colleges, uni- 
versities, and State departments of 
education: the research advisory 
committee has recommended 23 new 
projects for contract; and the number 
of projects completed and reported 
on has reached a total of 21. To sup- 
port all cooperative research in fiscal 
1959, 


veal the Congress has author 


ized $2.7 million 


The New Contracts 

The 1] 
number of projects completed or un- 
Federal funds to sup- 


new contracts bring the 


der way to 144. 
port the 11 contracts, from beginning 
to end. will total nearly half a million 


Among the newly approved 
the Territorial 


dollars 


projects is one with 
College of Guam 
half of the 


island—the 


a project on be 
children of the 
with 


native 
first such contract 
any agency or institution in that far 


Pacific island. 


Juvenile delinquency 
low 4. Socio 


conformity 


UNIVERSITY OF 
study of 
and deviation among adolescents, | 
vear. Albert J. Reiss. Jr.. director: 
Federal funds, $16,497 


STATE 
psye hologic al 


Language teaching 


Tue TERRITORIAL COLLEGE OF GUAM, 
Teaching language arts to the non- 
English speaking children of Guam, 
} vears. James G. ( ooper, director: 


Federal funds. $26.910 
Mental retardation 


THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA (for and 
on behalf of San Francisco State Col- 
lege). Effect of special day training 
classes for the severely mentally re- 
tarded, | year. Leo F. Cain, director: 
Federal funds. $69,903. 
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In the September issue, School 
Life reported that Jerome S. Bruner, 
professor of psychology, Harvard 
University, was one of three new 
members on the Research Advisory 
Committee. that time, Dr. 
Bruner has found it necessary to de- 


The third 


committee is 


Since 


cline the appointment. 
new member on the 

Dewey B. Stuit. dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts, State University of Iowa. 
Dr. Stuit attended the October meet- 


ing. 


Retention of students 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA (Berke- 


ley). Influence of different types of 
public higher institutions on college’ 


attendance from varying socio-eco- 
nomic and ability levels, 1 year, T. R. 
McConnell. director: Federal funds, 
$37,263. 

University OF WISCONSIN, Factors 
influencing decisions of youth about 
education beyond the high school: 
followup studies, 1 year, J. Kenneth 
Little. Federal funds. 


$14.789. 


director: 


Special abilities 

ATLANTA UNIverRsITY, Factors in- 
volved in the identification and en- 
couragement of unusual academic 
talent among under privileged popula- 
tions, 2 years, Horace M. Bond, direc- 
Federal funds, $31,384. 
Universiry oF Cuicaco, Relation- 
ships between achievement in high 
school, college, and occupation: a fol- 
lowup study, 3 years, Allison Davis, 
director: Federal funds. $89,010. 


Staffing 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Analysis of 
some necessary qualities of effective 
teachers, 2 years, John Schmid, direc- 
tor: Federal funds, $24,725. 

Teacher needs 

University OF UTAH, Measured needs 
of teachers and their behavior in the 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


23 new projects approved 


Robert M. W. 


classroom, 3 years, 
Federal funds, 


Travers, director: 
$57,892. 
Miscellaneous 


INDIANA UNiversity, Survey of educa- 
tional research and an appraisal by 
scientists from other fields, 15 months, 
Nicholas A. Fattu, director: Federal 
funds, $42,550. 

Rutcers University, Effectiveness of 
centralized library service in elemen- 
tary schools (Phase 1), 18 months, 
Mary V. Gaver. director: Federal 
funds, $: 


The Latest Recommendations 


The Research Advisory Committee 
met on October 16 and 17 in the 
Office of Education to consider 78 new 
proposals for cooperative research. 
Of these, it recommended 23 to the 
Commissioner of Education for ap- 
If all are signed into con- 


proval. 
will 


tract, the 
contribute approximately $1 million 
toward their total cost. 

Four of the 23 proposals recom- 
mended by the committee are for 


Federal Government 


study on special abilities; 3 on staffing 
our schools and colleges; 3 on physi. 
cally handicapped children; and 2 
each on school organization and ju- 
venile delinquency. The remaining 
9 are for study in as many other areas. 
FLrormipaA State University, Late 
school entrance, social acceptance, 
and children’s school achievement. 


GRAMBLING COLLEGE (Louisiana), 
Comparative study of the speech re- 
sponses and social quotients of two 
selected groups of educable mental 
retardates. 


Harvarp University: (1) Teaching 
high school students a critical ap- 
proach to contemporary national is- 
sues; (2) Use of lay readers to assist 
high school English teachers in 


grading compositions. 
1958 
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INDIANA University: (1) Language 
used by elementary school children 
and its relationships to the language 
of reading textbooks and the quality 
of children’s reading skill; (2) Sur- 
vey of educational research and ap- 
praisal by scientists from other fields. 


Micuican State University, How 
State legislators view the problem of 
school needs. 


PurDUE UNIVERSITY, Assessment of 
behavioral and academic implications 
of hearing loss among school children. 


Rutcers University, Status with 
schoolmates and teachers as factors 
orienting the adolescent boy toward 
delinquent or law-abiding friends. 


Syracuse University, Pedagogical 
significance of unconscious factors in 
career motivation for teaching. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
sity. Expressed needs of children with 
speech and hearing handicaps. 

Universiry OF CALirornia (Berke- 
ley), Significant differences in the 
substrata factor patterns underlying 
reading ability in known groups at 


the high school level. 


University oF Cuicaco: (1) Organi- 
zational climate of schools; (2) Rela- 
tionships between achievement in 
high school and college and occupa- 
tion: a follou up study. 


University oF ILuinots, Use of test 
results. 


University oF Lowa, Socio-psycho- 
logical study of conformity and devi- 


ation among adolescents. 

University OF MINNESOTA, Present 
and prospective women faculty mem- 
bers: their job motivations, charac- 
teristic activities, and perceived sat- 
isfaction. 

University OF OKLAHOMA, Effects 
and interactions of auditory and vis- 
ual cues utilized in oral communica- 
tion. 

University oF Pittspurcu, /dentifi- 
cation, development, and utilization 
of human talents. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Education of the aurally handi- 
capped : a psycholinguistic analysis of 
visual communication. 

University oF Wisconsin, Percep- 
tion of music symbols in music read- 
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ing by normal and musically gifted 
children. 

Westeyan University, College stu- 
dent images of a selected group of 
professions and occupations. 


CHOOL LIFE has reported to its 

readers on 8 of the 21 coopera- 
tive research projects now complete 
(December 1957; January, February, 
April, and September 1958). To 
bring our reporting up to date on 
completed projects, School Life here 
lists projects 9 through 21 by title, 
institution, and director. Brief sum- 
maries of the final reports on these 
projects may be had by writing to 
the Cooperative Research Program, 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Social behavior of mentally retarded 
children in public schools and insti- 
tution environments, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, R. J. Capobianco, director. 


Investigation of the reasoning meth- 
ods and ability in mentally retarded 
children, Syracuse University, R. J. 
Capobianco, director. 


Evaluation of supervised correspond- 
ence study as a means of helping re- 
lieve the teacher shortage, The George 
Washington University, Blake S. 
Root, director. 


Unconscious factors in career moti- 
vation of teaching, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, George G. Stern, director. 


Study of dropouts in lowa high 
schools, State University of Iowa 
(with the Iowa State Department of 
Education), L. A. Van Dyke and K. 
B. Hoyt, directors. 


UNIVERSITY, 
ated to the 
ent of stu- 


WESTERN MICHIGAN 
Analysis of the factors 
motivation and achi 

dents in science courses in junior and 


senior high school. 
{ 





Attitudes of high school students as 
related to success in school, University 
of California ( Berkeley * Bentley 
Edwards, director. 

Quantitative and qualitative analyses 
of endogenous and exogenous chil- 
dren in some reading processes, Syra- 
cuse University, R. J. Capobianco, 
director. 


Comparative study of some charac- 
teristics in better and poorer learners 
among children with retarded mental 
development, Syracuse University, 
L. M. DiCarlo. 

Effectiveness of a modified counsel- 
ing procedure in promoting learning 
among bright underachieving ado- 
lescents, Regis College, Sister Mary 
Viterbo, director. 

Florida study of teacher education: 
an evaluation of the preservice pro- 
gram, University of Florida, J. B. 
White, director. 

Description and evaluation of longi- 
tudinal development among elemen- 
tary children at Ferndale, Mich., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Warren A. 
Ketcham, director. 

Investigation of the professional prep- 
aration and performance of students 
graduating from teacher training in- 
stitutions in Indiana, Indiana Univer- 
sity, L. S. Standlee, director. 


Socio-psychological study of con- 
formity and deviation among adoles- 
cents, Vanderbilt University, A. J. 


Reiss, Jr., director. 
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What Is a Good School Administrator? 


Investigators report on current research 
into what makes—who makes—a good school administrator 


AnIcE Y. 


N September 22 and 23 the Of- 
i ) fice of Education held the sec- 
ond of its series of seminars on re- 
search—this the 
“Development of Criteria of Success 
Administration.”* The 
director of the Daniel E. 
Griffiths, and three staff members 
John K. Hemphill, Norman Fred- 
riksen, and Lawrence lannacone 
reported to Office staff and educa- 
tional leaders on the progress of the 


time on project 
in School 


project, 


project and demonstrated a new tech- 
nique they have developed to study 
the behavior of school administrators. 

For purposes of the demonstration, 
five educators took a shortened form 
of the test developed by the project. 
“ouinea pigs,” two 
John Cart 
wright. superintendent of schools, A|- 
lentown, Pa., and Ward Miller, super- 
intendent of Wilmington, 


Del.: two are educational association 


Of those acting as 
are school administrators: 


schools, 
Robert Eaves, executive sec- 
retary. National Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, and Hollis 
Moore, Jr., executive secretary, AASA 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration; and the other 
is an Office of Education staff mem- 
ber: Stuart E. Dean, specialist in ele- 


mentary school organization and ad- 


ofhcers: 


ministration. 


Principal for a day 

The 
the 
situational test. 


that 


essentially a 


five participants found 


new tec hnique is 
Each was placed in 
the principal’s chair of a simulated 
elementary asked to 
handle a variety of tasks a principal 
faces during a typical day as head of 
A variety of written 


s¢ hool and 


the local school. 


*For 
in the Office of Education June 12, 
see School Life. September 1958. 


a report on the first seminar, held 
1958, 
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ScaTEs, research analyst, Cooperative Research Program, Office of 


: 


Education 


JB 


DEVELOPMENT OF CRITERIA OF Succ 


AA MAoOmD MACE 





Dr. Griffiths, director of the project, explains the new technique from a specially 


prepared chart. 


Lawrence lannacone, Norman Fredriksen, and John Hemphill. 


two Office staff members (on right): 


Supporting him are three project staff members (on left): 


Looking on are 
Fred F. Beach, director of the School 


Administration Branch, and Roy M. Hall, assistant commissioner for research. 


materials, film strips, sound movies, 
and tape recordings briefed him on 
the nature of the school system and 
the community of which it is a part, 
all presented in as realistic a fashion 
as possible. 

With this background the “prin- 
cipal” assumed his new duties. A 
“secretary” had left 
notes, and telephone messages in his 
in-basket, the of things that 
cross a real principal’s desk every 
day: An urgent request to meet with 
a PTA committee to consider reports 
that the citizenship classes are learn- 


mail, reports, 


sort 


ing communism; a note from a par- 
ent asking that her child be excused 
early from school each Tuesday to 
take music lessons; a report that the 
basement steam pipes are leaking: 
and an offer from a commercial firm 
of free instructional material carry- 
ing advertising. 

The complete test also requires each 
administrator to dictate a speech for 
delivery to the PTA, to write a short 
the 
paper, and to compose an article for 


autobiography for local news- 








the school magazine. Through a kine- 
scope he watches three probationary 
teachers conduct classes, and then fills 
out a form outlining ‘plans for an in- 
terview with each teacher. Finally, 
he listens to a tape recording of con- 
ferences on current school problems 


and gives his reactions to them. 
Whither investigation ? 


The 


date, this realistic test has been taken 


researchers report that, to 
by 135 elementary school principals. 
At this time, they plan to give it to 
approximately 120 more administra- 
tors in all sections of the country. 
Eventually, data on about 250 prin- 
cipals will be available. 

On the basis of the data these tests 
will bring, the researchers hope to 
attain the objectives of their work, 
namely, to (1) identify the major ele- 
ments of the school administrator’s 
job, (2) establish the behavior char- 
acteristics of those who are success- 
ful at it, and (3) provide a final form 
of the situational test itself to identify 
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Robert W. Eaves, executive secretary, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion, hard at work solving the prob- 


lems of a school principal. 


persons likely to become good school 
administrators. 

The project staff plans to prepare 
a manual for general distribution to 
researchers in the field, to school 
systems. schools of education, and 
others having a need for it. With 
the manual will come a kit of mate- 
rials for use as 

A tool for further research on the 
problems of school administration 

\ means of evaluating the effective- 
ness of courses in educational admin- 
istration 

A help to eraduate schools of edu- 
cation in selecting candidates for 
advanced work in educational admin- 
istration ; 

A device to help large city school 
systems select candidates for advance- 
ment to principalships and other ad- 
ministrative posts. 

This project was begun in May 
1957, and will not be completed until 
June 1960. The Office of Education 
is supporting it through its Coopera- 
tive Research Program. Dr. Griffiths 
directs the project at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 
City, in cooperation with the Educa- 
Princeton, 


tional Testing Service, 


ae F 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
FOR TITLE VII 

WO assist him in carrying out Title 

VII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, Commissioner Derthick has 
appointed 12 members to the Advisory 
Committee on New Educational Media, 
choosing them from the four groups 
specified in the Act: 

1. Individuals identified with  sci- 
ences, liberal arts, or modern foreign 
languages in institutions of higher edu- 
cation: Howard Nostrand, executive of- 
ficer, department of languages and lit- 
erature, University of Washington; 
Glenn T. Seaborg, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Robert J. 
Slavin, president, Providence College. 

2. Individuals engaged in teaching 
or supervision in elementary or sec- 
ondary schools: Elizabeth Golterman, 
public schools, St. Louis, Mo.; Austin 
Meadows, superintendent of education 
for Alabama; Wanda Mitchell, Evans- 
ton Township High School, Ill. 

3. Individuals of demonstrated ability 
in educational use of TV, radio, mo- 
tion pictures, and related media. Scott 
Fletcher, president, The Fund For 
Adult Education; Richard B. Hull, di- 
rector, radio and TV broadcasting, The 
Ohio State University; L. C. Larson, 
director, audio-visual center, Indiana 
University. 

1. Laymen who have shown interest 
in the problems of communications 
media: Leland Hazard, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.; Ralph McGill, The Atlanta 
Constitution; Clayton Brace, Aladdin 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Dr. Derthick and Harry C. Kelly, 
an assistant director of the National 
Science Foundation, are ex officio 


members. 


MERIT RATINGS 


Coritinued from page 19 
tion” throughout the organization.’ 
Perhaps a school organization will 
have to make more than salary ad- 
justments if it is to make any real 
change in its system of rewarding 
personnel. Many proposals for im- 
proving one aspect of educational or- 
ganization may be lost unless other 
features of the organization change. 


Research needed 


The “merit rating” 
points to the need for research. Our 


controversy 


schools must know many things about 
the teacher and rewards before they 
can set up systems of rewards that are 
rewards. They particularly need to 
know how to geta description of each 
teacher’s performance, how to evalu- 
ate the description, and how to trans- 
late the evaluation into administrative 
action. They need to find answers to 
such urgent questions related to 
“merit rating” as: What types of 
action can we take toward both in- 
dividuals and school organization to 
accommodate or utilize differences 
among teachers? How should re- 
sponsibility be defined and recog- 
What kinds of recognition 
What 


are the cumulative effects on teachers 


nized ? 
do teachers find rewarding? 


of various systems of rewards and 
patterns of organization / 

Until we find the answers to these 
the worth of 
“merit rating” will remain undeter- 


questions—and others 


mined. 


*E. Wight Bakke and Chris Argyris, 
Organizational Theory and Dynamics. New 
Haven, Conn., Labor and Management 
Center, Yale University, 1954, p. 9 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS CHECKLIST 


FOR SALE 
(Order from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Core PROGRAM IN THE 
Wright. 1958. 70 


BLock-TIME CLASSES AND THI 
Junton HicgH Scuoo.. by Grace S. 
pp. 35 cents. (Bul. 1958, No, 6). 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER Pupil IN PuBLIC SCHOOL 
Systems: Larce Cities, 1956-57, by Lester B. Herlihy. 
1959. 35 pp. 30 cents. (Cir. No. 537). 


1959. Part 2, COUNTIES AND 


1958. 


EpucATION Directory 1958 


Cities. by Ruby Ballard. 99 pp. 45 cents. 

MATHEMATICS EpucATION IN U. S. Pus 
(Rerort oF CONFERENCE), by J. Dan Hull, 
Seerley Reid. Paul E, Blackwood, Kenneth Brown, and 
Ellsworth S. (Cir. 


No. 5 io). 


AND SCIENCI 
SCHOOLS 
Obourn. 1958. 97 pp. 65 cents. 
AND ENROLLMENTS IN SCIENCE AND MATHE- 
MATICS IN PusLtic High ScHoo ts. 1956, by Kenneth E. 
Brown and Ellsworth S. Obourn, assisted by Marguerite 


OFFERINGS 


Kluttz. 1957. 44 pp. 25 cents. (Pam. No. 120). 
OrGANIzING Districts FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, by C. O. 
Fitzwater. 1958. 49 pp. 35 cents. (Bul. 1958, 
No. 9). 
. Quantity Foop Preparation, A CURRICULUM GUIDE. 
1958. 38 pp. 35 cents. (Cir. No. 526). 
ScHOOL SITES, SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND UTILIZA- 
rion, by James L. Taylor. 1958. 91 pp. 75 cents. 


(Special Publication No. 7). 


AN ANNOTATED LIST 
Morrison, and S. V. 
(Bul. 1958, 


THE 2-YEAR ComMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
OF STUDIES AND Surveys, by D. G. 
1958. 33 pp. 20 


Vartorana. cents. 


No. 14). 







24 


FOR AMERICAN IN- 
REFERENCES, Epuca- 
1958. 25 cents. 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
DUSTRY, OCCUPATIONS, SELECTED 
TIONAL Procrams, by Lynn A. Emerson. 
25 pp. (Cir. No. 530). 

FREE 

(Request single copies from Publications Inquiry Unit, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 


AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. (Misc. 
3560). 

CuRRICULUM GuIDES DEALING WiTH EARLY ELEMENTARY 
EpucaTion, Primary Grapes, by Lillian L. Gore. July 
1958. (Sel. Ref. No. 12). 

Directory OF LocaL Directors oF GuipANce, by Royce 
E. Brewster. April 1958. 59 pp. 


11 pp. 


25 pp. 


OF PERSONS IN CHARGE OF GUIDANCE SERV- 
Various States, by Royce E. 


& pp. 


DIRECTORY 
ICES IN THE 
October 1958. 
Foreign LaNGuaGE TEACHING, by Marjorie C. Johnston. 
Reprint from School Life. 3 pp. 

List or EpucaTIONAL AM anp FM Rapto anp TELEVISION 
STATIONS BY STATE AND City, by Gertrude G. Broderick. 
20 pp. 


Brewster. 


September 1958. 


November 1958. 
REFERENCES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE, by Marjorie C. Johnston and Arno Jewett. 
October 1955. (Supp. to Cir. No. 401). 
ScHooL RETENTION: SELECTED List OF REFERENCES, by 
July 1958. 16 pp. 

SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL IN STATE EDUCATION DeE- 
PARTMENTS, by Romaine P. Mackie. September 1958. 
9 pp. 


6 pp. 


Bettina Weary. 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION, BIBLIOGRAPHY: 1957 
Pusiications, by Kathryn G. Heath. 1958. 47 pp. 
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